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X. — Horace, Epistles, 11, 1, 139 ff., and Livy, vn, 2 
By Professor CHARLES KNAPP 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

In a paper entitled " The Sceptical Assault on the Roman 
Tradition concerning the Dramatic Satura," American Jour- 
nal of Philology, xxxiii, 125-148, I sought to confute various 
articles, particularly papers by Fr. Leo and G. L. Hendrick- 
son, in which the effort had been made to nullify the Roman 
tradition that there had been at Rome a form of the drama 
to which the name Satura had been given. Whether I suc- 
ceeded or not, much remains to be said on the general subject 
of the dramatic Satura and the assailants of the Roman tra- 
dition concerning the early forms of the Roman comic drama. 
At present, however, attention will be confined to certain 
comments by Professors Hendrickson and Leo on Horace, 
Epp. 11, 1, 139 ff., and Livy, vn, 2, the loci classici concerning 
the Versus Fescennini and the Satura. 1 This paper will deal, 
then, not directly with the dramatic Satura itself, but rather 
with some phases of the literary criticism to which the scep- 
tical assault on the dramatic Satura has given rise. Since 
that criticism finally induced so sober an authority as Schanz 
to adopt, in part, its views, 2 it is of prime importance that 
its processes and its results shall, as often as possible, be 
carefully tested. 

It has been customary, says Professor Hendrickson, to 
assert that Varro was the source of both Horace and Livy 3 

1 See Hendrickson, " A Pre-Varronian Chapter of Roman Literary History," 
A.J.P.Wk (1898), 285-311; Leo, "Livius und Horaz iiber die Vorgeschichte 
des romischen Dramas," Hermes, XXXIX (1904), 63-77. 

2 For Schanz' views and a discussion of them see A.J. P. xxxiii, 146-148. 

3 So, e.g., Jahn, Hermes,\\ (1867), 225; Leo, ib. xxiv (1889), 76, 79 ff., etc. 
In Hermes, xxxix, 63-77 Leo was at great pains to point out how natural had 
been the attribution of the Horatian and the Livian accounts to Varro. How- 
ever, following Hendrickson in part (A.J.P. xix), he changed his views; he held 
finally that the Horatian account was pre-Varronian and that Livy's was un- 
Varronian, though not necessarily pre-Varronian. He refused to trace the two 
accounts back to Accius. In connection with Professor Hendrickson's comment 
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simply because Varro seemed the only natural source (288). 
He maintained, however, that the source was rather pre-Var- 
ronian, probably Accius, and that Accius drew not directly 
upon Aristotle, but upon some intermediate authority, perhaps 
Crates of Mallos, who came to Rome as ambassador of King 
Attalus of Pergamum, who began to reign after 159 b.c. 1 It 
is known that Crates wrote a work Ile/H Kw/xpS/a?. 

To prove this, Professor Hendrickson discusses the history 
of literary criticism at Rome, his purpose being (1) to distin- 
guish Varronian and pre-Varronian strata in that criticism, 
and (2) to show that the Horatian-Livian account bears the 
earmarks of the pre-Varronian period. 

Pre-Varronian literary criticism, runs the argument, was 
childish ; witness, e.g., the effort of Accius to show that 
Hesiod antedated Homer. Here we must cite in large part 
Gellius, in, 11 (I use Hosius' text): 

Super aetate Homeri atque Hesiodi non consentitur. Alii Homerum 
quam Hesiodum maiorem natu fuisse scripserunt, . . . alii minorem, in 
quis L. Accius poeta. ... M. autera Varro in primo De Imaginibus uter 
prior sit natus parum constare dicit, sed non esse dubium quin aliquo tem- 
pore eodem vixerint, idque ex epigrammate ostendi quod in tripode scrip- 
turn est qui in monte Helicone ab Hesiodo positus traditur. Accius autem 
in primo Didascalico levibus admodum argumentis utitur, per quae ostendi 
putat Hesiodum natu priorem : quod Homerus, inquit, cum in principio 
carminis Achillem esse filium Pelei diceret, quis esset Peleus non addidit : 
quam rem procul dubio dixisset nisi ab Hesiodo iam dictum videret. De 
Cyclope itidem, inquit, vel maxime quod unoculus fuit, rem tam insignem 
non praeterisset, nisi aeque prioris Hesiodi carminibus involgatum esset. 2 

on the lack of real authority for describing Varro as the source of Livy and 
Horace compare the closing paragraph of the present paper (page 142). 

1 Suetonius, de Gramm. 2. Hendrickson, 285, n. 1, scores Suetonius for erring 
about the date (Crates . . . missus ad senatum . . . inter secundum ac tertium 
Punicum bellum sub ipsam Ennii mortem) ; he refers to Leo's criticism of " Sue- 
tons ungenauer Ausdruck," in his Plant. Forsch. 29, n. I (repeated litteratim in 
the second edition [1912], 31, n. 1). This is hypercritical. Since nearly three 
centuries lay between the embassy and Suetonius' narrative, the words sub ipsam 
Ennii mortem are accurate enough, particularly in so general a sketch as Suetonius 
is giving. 

2 In xvn, 21, 3 Gellius, discussing again the date of Homer and Hesiod, for- 
gets his discussion of m, 1 1 (of such forgetfulness other examples can be cited) ; 
he writes thus : . . . de Homero et Hesiodo inter omnes fere scriptores constitit 
aetatem eos egisse vel isdem fere temporibus vel Homerum aliquanto antiquio- 
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Varro, says Professor Hendrickson (286, 289), refuted 
Accius' absurd arguments by an appeal to documentary 
evidence. But such documentary evidence ! After reading 
again Gellius' words, I find it impossible to decide which 
type of literary criticism — the Accian or the Varronian — 
is the more absurd. Had Varro said nothing wiser, it 
would not be the fashion to ascribe to him everything whose 
authorship is not positively known. 

Pre- Varronian literary criticism, continues Professor Hen- 
drickson, was not merely futile ; x it was extraordinarily imi- 
tative (287). " One of the most remarkable and extensive 
examples of this imitative literary history," he says further, 
is afforded by his demonstration in A.J.P. xv, 1-30 that " the 
dramatic satura described by Livy (vn 2) was but an as- 
sumed Roman analogue to the old Greek comedy," etc. 
Here, we may note, he was using matter itself debatable as 
sure proof of a new proposition. 2 

Professor Hendrickson now addresses himself directly .to 
the question of the source of the Horatian-Livian account. 
He seeks to show that this account presents views which 
Varro distinctly refuted (289 ff.). The argument runs as 
follows. 

As already shown, Accius erred concerning the period at 
which Hesiod lived; Varro corrected his blunder. Accius 
was in error also about the period at which Livius Androni- 
cus lived, for he stated that Andronicus was captured at the 
fall of Tarentum in 209 b.c. and that he brought out his play 
eleven years afterwards, in 197, at the Ludi Iuventatis; thus, 

rem, utrumque tamen ante Romam conditam vixisse Silviis Romae regnantibus 
annis post Troianum bellum, ut Cassius in primo Annalium de Homero atque 
Hesiodo scriptum reliquit, plus centum atque sexaginta, ante autem Romam con- 
ditam, ut Cornelius Nepos in primo Chronico de Homero dicit, annis circiter 
centum et sexaginta. Here Gellius gives a different view from that set forth in 
III, 1 1, and cites as authorities Cassius and Nepos, forgetting both Accius and 
Varro. See below, pages 128-129 

1 Yet the perpetrators of this futile literary criticism based their views directly 
or ultimately on Aristotle (according to Leo and Hendrickson), and were clever 
enough to invent a lie that went unchallenged for about nineteen centuries (at 
least so far as the early history of the Roman drama is concerned). 

2 How debatable it was I sought to show in A.J.P. xxxm, 125-148. 
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as Cicero says in Brutus, 72 : minor fuit aliquanto is qui pri- 
mus fabulam dedit quam ei qui multas docuerant ante hos 
consules (197 B.C.), et Plautus et Naevius. Says Professor 
Hendrickson : 

The correction of Accius 1 mistake is not, of course, due to Atticus, who 
in this work certainly only aimed to summarize the results of others, but 
to Varro, as Clinton (Fasti Hell., vol. in, Int. xix) saw and as Leo has 
recently pointed out (Plaut. Forsch., p. 58), comparing Gellius, xvn 21, 
42, who gives the corrected date for the first production of plays at Rome 
and states that Ennius was born in the subsequent year, on the authority 
of M . Varro in prima de poetis libro. 

Here again we must examine the words of Gellius, I.e. : 

(42) Annis deinde postea paulo pluribus quam viginti pace cum Poenis 
facta consulibus C. Claudio Centhone, Appio Caeci filio, et M. Sempronio 
Tuditano primus omnium L. Livius poeta fabulas docere Romae coepit 
post Sophoclis et Euripidis mortem annis plus fere centum et sexaginta, 
post Menandri annis circiter quinquaginta duobus. (43) Claudium et 
Tuditanum consules secuntur Q. Valerius et C. Mamilius, quibus natum 
esse Q. Ennium poetam M. Varro in primo De Poetis libro scripsit 
eumque, cum septimum et sexagesimum annum haberet, duodecimum 
Annalem scripsisse idque ipsum Ennium in eodem libro dicere. 

What is there in Gellius' words to connect Varro with the 
statement about the date of Livius Andronicus' play ? For 
the statement in § 42 no authority is cited ; in 43 Varro is 
indeed cited, but as authority for the date of Ennius' birth, 
not for the date of the first Latin play. It would be far 
fairer to argue from the specific mention of Varro in 43 in 
a different connection that he was not the authority employed 
in 42. The whole chapter is a very rapid summary of mat- 
ters of moment in Greek and Roman history (see §§ 1-2); 
the several paragraphs are not necessarily in relation to one 
another either in contents or in source. Hosius (Gellius, 
Praef. 1, liv) derives the chapter "ex Varronis annal. et de 
poetis et Nepotis chronico." This is not altogether an accurate 
statement, as may be seen from the list of authorities defi- 
nitely named by Gellius in the chapter: Libri Chronici, § 1 ; 
Cassius and Nepos, 3 ; Nepos, 8 ; Varro and Nepos, 24 ; 
Varro, 43 ; Varro and Porcius Licinus, 45. Clearly Gellius 
is not using merely a single authority in this chapter ; clearly, 
too, we may not assume that wherever the authority is not 
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definitely named the source is Varro ; we may not infer from 
the mention of Varro in 43 that he was the source also in 42. 
The author(s) of the Libri Chronici in § 1 he does not name; 
if I too may guess, he may have had several authors before 
him. As shown above, p. 126, n. 2, in § 3 he uses Cassius and 
Nepos as authorities about a matter on which, in in, n, he 
had employed Accius and Varro as authorities ; thus, at least 
once in this chapter, he forgot or disregarded views of Varro 
(once) known to him. It is plain, then, I think, that in 
declaring so positively that Varro was Gellius' authority in 
xvn, 21, 42, and that, therefore, we have clear evidence there 
of Varro's views concerning the early history of Roman 
comedy, Professor Hendrickson spoke without support. 

To determine whether he was more successful, in method 
or in results, in his appeal, through Leo, Plant. Forsch. 58, 
to Cicero, Brutus, 71-72, it becomes necessary to see exactly 
what Cicero said : 

. . . et Odyssia Latina est tamquam opus aliquod Daedali et Livianae 
fabulae non satis dignae quae iterum legantur. Atqui hie Livius primus 
fabulam C. Claudio Caeci filio et M. Tuditano consulibus docuit, anno ipso 
ante quara natus est Ennius, post Romam conditam autem quarto decimo 
et quingentesimo, ut hie ait, quem nos sequimur. Est enim inter scrip- 
tores de numero annorum controversia. Accius autem a Q. Maximo quin- 
tum consule captum Tarento scripsit Livium annis XXX post quam eum 
fabulam docuisse et Atticus scribit et nos in antiquis commentariis inveni- 
mus, docuisse autem fabulam annis post XI C. Cornelio Q. Minucio con- 
sulibus ludis Iuventatis quos Salinator Senensi proelio voverat. In quo 
tantus error Acci fuit, ut his consulibus XL annos natus Ennius fuerit: cui 
si aequalis fuerit Livius, minor aliquanto is qui primus fabulam dedit quam 
ei qui multas docuerant ante hos consules et Plautus et Naevius. 

Where does Varro appear here ? Cicero declares that he 
learned the correct date not only from Atticus but also from 
antiqui commentarii. Are we to suppose that by antiqui 
commentarii he meant Varro ? Even accepting the view that 
Cicero and Varro were not on very friendly terms, 1 we can 
hardly believe this. 

1 Even the account which Professor J. S. Reid gives in his Academica, pp. 32- 
34, of the relations between Varro and Cicero does not make such an assumption 
plausible; nay, it makes it all the more unlikely that Cicero would have referred 
to Varro in other than the clearest and most complimentary terms, especially 
after the fine reference to him in Brutus, 60. 
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Let us now examine Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, 58 
(repeated litteratim in the second edition [191 2], page 67): 

Cicero hat das Material dieser Polemik aus Atticus, dieser hat es aus 
Varro ; die antiqui commentarii fiihrt Cicero so an wie wenn er ihr Zeug- 
niss nicht im annalis des Atticus selbst gefunden hatte ; moglich dass er 
Varro selbst hat nachschlagen lassen, der die Epoche 514 aus den Adilen 
constatirt hatte. Dass das Zeugniss nebst der Polemik aus Varro stammt, 
zeigt Gellius xvn 21, 42 : im J. 514 primus omnium L. Livius poeta fabu- 
las docere Romae coepit, im Jahre vor der Geburt des Ennius, wie M. Varro 
in primo de poet is libro bezeuge : Cicero hat in antiquis commentariis ge- 
funden, dass Livius 514 primus fabulam docuit anno ipso ante quam natus 
est Ennius. Wir sehen mit vollkommener Deutlichkeit, dass Varro der 
erste war, der aus den Archiven die entscheidende Epoche festlegte und 
dabei eine Ansicht ankampfen musste, die nur bei vollstandiger Unklarheit 
tiber die Chronologie jener Anfange der Litteratur iiberhaupt bestehen 
konnte, die aber doch von der wichtigsten Autoritat vertreten war. 

I find myself wholly unable to see, on the basis of the so- 
called evidence cited by Leo, that Varro was the first to 
set the chronology right. Varro is cited in § 43 as Gellius' 
authority for the date of Ennius' birth ; no one is cited in 42 
as the source for the date of Livius' play. See the argument 
above, pages 128-129. Furthermore, the whole passage cited 
from Leo is a petitio principii. He does not dispose at all 
of the antiqui commentarii. He does not prove — he merely 
asserts — that by them and the great name Varro Cicero 
meant the same thing ; he offers no proof whatever that 
Varro is to be connected with Cicero's words. He forgets, 
finally, Cicero, Brutus, 60 : 

His enim consulibus, ut in veteribus commentariis scriptum est, Naevius 
est mortuus, quamquam Varro noster diligentissimus investigator antiqui- 
tatis putat in hoc erratum vitamque Naevi producit longius. 

Here, in words preceding our main passage by less than four 
pages, Varro and the commentarii antiqui (veteres) are set off 
sharply against each other. But about Brutus, 60, both Leo 
and Hendrickson are silent. 

To sum up, Leo and Hendrickson have produced no evi- 
dence that Varro was Gellius' source in xvn, 21, 42, or that 
he was Cicero's source in Brutus, 73. Hence, since their 
efforts to distinguish Varronian, pre-Varronian, and un-Var- 
ronian strata in Roman literary history and criticism regard- 
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ing the early drama have as their avowed starting-point these 
paragraphs of Gellius and Cicero — and nothing else, — their 
papers become at once of no effect. Schanz, 1 too, who took 
their view without advancing any new considerations, is equally 
in error. 

Lack of space obliges me to omit comments on Hendrick- 
son's argument (290-293) that Accius' blunder with respect 
to the chronology of early Latin literature was widespread. 
On page 293 he takes up Horace, Epp. 11, 1, 139 ff. He asks 
us to remember that this account comes from the same source 
as Livy's. 2 He calls attention especially to 1 56 ff. : 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 

intulit agresti Latio. Sic horridus ille 

defluxit numerus Saturnius, et grave virus 

munditiae pepulere ; sed in longum tamen aevura 

manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris, 

serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis, 

et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 

quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylus utile ferrent. 

He follows Kiessling in holding that Horace had Livius 
Andronicus in mind (was not Andronicus a captus Graecus f) 
and in seeing in Horace's words a reference to a remark of Cato 
the Censor, preserved for us in Livy's account (xxxiv, 4, 4) 
of the famous speech which Cato delivered against the abro- 
gation of the lex Oppia in 195 B.C. : eo plus horreo ne illae 
magis res nos ceperint quam nos illas. Infesta, mihi credite, 
signa ab Syracusis illata sunt huic urbi. Here, that full jus- 
tice may be done to my own argument and that no injustice 
may be done to Professor Hendrickson, I must cite the latter's 
words at length (294) : 

I have quoted this passage for the sake of comparing with it the com- 
ment of Livy on the bringing to Rome of the spoils of Syracuse after its 
capture in 212 B.C. : ceterutn inde primum initium mirandi Graecarum 
artium opera (xxv 40, 2). From these two passages we have clear evi- 
dence of the time to which the words of Horace would carry the mind 

1 § 24, nn. 

2 He believed that this point was universally conceded. In T.A.P.A. XL, lii- 
lvi I gave reasons for declining to believe that Horace's account and Livy's are 
identical; if they are not identical, they need not be from the same source. See 
further AJ.P. xxxm, 128. 
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of the Roman reader. That Horace was at liberty to give them another 
application in point of time is of course true, but we shall see that he saw 
no occasion for doing so. The origin of the catch-word Graecia capta 
. . . cepit carries us to the period of the end of the second Punic war, 
and . . . the text of Horace refers us to the same time, post Punka bella. 
Serus takes upferum victorem again, after the intervening summary (sic 
horridus Me ff.) of the preceding description, and so binds inlulit artes 
closely together with Graecis admovit acumina char/is. The two expres- 
sions are but different aspects of the same thought, and cannot be separated 
in point of time. Intulit artes is a figurative expression (and especially as 
here used of literature, which is not a commodity that can be imported and 
stored and drawn upon when desired), which is interpreted by the words 
admovit acumina chart is. . . . 

I have quoted thus fully because I think it highly improb- 
able that any one would believe that such arguments had 
been used did he not have the exact language before his 
eyes. Would any Roman reader — nay, would any reader 
not gifted with Professor Hendrickson's marvellous memory 
for words, his abnormal capacity for seeing surface resem- 
blances 1 — inevitably recall and associate the things Profes- 
sor Hendrickson (after Kiessling) has put together (Horace, 
Epp. 11, 1, 156 ff., Livy, xxxiv, 4, 4, xxv, 40, 2) ? Let us look 
more closely at these passages. Horace has Graecia capta, 
Cato 2 had expressed, in 195, his fear ne Mae res (see page 133) 
magis nos ceperint qnam nos Mas. Verbal resemblance there 
is, yes, but is that resemblance evidence of the time Horace 
had in mind as the time when captive Greece effected the 
intellectual conquest of her conqueror? Again, Horace, 11, 
1, 157 and Livy, xxv, 40, 2 both have the word artes. But 
surely in this coincidence there is no hint of the time Horace 
had in mind, especially if, going beneath mere verbal or lit- 
eral resemblances, we notice that in Horace artes is abstract 
in sense, in Livy concrete. Furthermore, that Horace at least 

1 Compare my comments in A.J.P. xxxm, 141, 145. 

2 So Professor Hendrickson declares, forgetting (as my colleague Professor 
Moore reminds me) that there may have been a wide difference between what 
Cato in fact said and his speech as it appears now in Livy's polished version. 
The original speech may not have contained any such expression. The mere fact 
that the words quoted sound like Cato is of small weight. Perhaps the next man 
to write on this subject will show us that Livy borrowed from Horace, as the 
chronology permits us to imagine he may have done. 
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would not be likely to connect Livius Andronicus and artes 
in the same passage is clear from this very Epistle, 69-78 
(a passage too long to quote here). Horace and Livy both 
have the verb infero, but in one case the object is artes, in 
the other, in effect, signa, the one abstract, the other con- 
crete. We need far stronger evidence than three passages, 
two of which seem alike because they contain parts of the 
familiar verb capo, two of which are compared because they 
include parts of the equally familiar verb infero, and two of 
which are compared because they contain the word artes 
(though in quite different senses), for fixing, at least for most 
persons, the time meant by Horace. Horace's Graecia capta, 
fairly interpreted, would carry a Roman reader (any reader) 
back to the war with Pyrrhus and Magna Graecia 1 or to the 
capture of Corinth. The one of these dates is long prior to 
209-197, the Accian chronology, the other long subsequent. 

The passages of Livy cited by Professor Hendrickson have 
to do with 212 B.C. and 195 B.C. What conquest of Greece 
could the Roman reader have associated with either year ? 
Greece had no direct part in the Hannibalic war. In so far 
as the Sicilian Greeks figured in that war, they could not 
have been described, at least with justice, as at that time 
conquered. 

A closer look at the two passages of Livy will be of profit 
in yet another way. In xxxiv, 4, 4 Cato's Mae res covers 
not merely Graecia capta biit Graeciam Asiamque . . . omni- 
bus libidinum illecebris repletam et regias etiam . . . gazas. 
The remark in xxv, 40, 2 is not that of some speaker living 
between 212 and 195 B.C., but a remark of Livy himself, and 
so belongs after 19 B.C. 2 What possible light, then, can the 
passage throw on the date Horace had in mind ? Surely 
two men, writing contemporaneously, may compose passages 
involving the word artes without referring, of necessity, to 
the same period, even if the word means the same thing in 
the two writers. 

1 So Professor Hendrickson himself interpreted (293) until he developed the 
theory that the Accian chronology is the one intended by Horace. 

2 See Weissenborn-Miiller, Livy, 8 1, p. 10. 
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Again, Professor Hendrickson's interpretation of serus 
enim, etc. (161), seems open to serious question. He con- 
nects this line, it will be remembered, closely with Graecia 
capta . . . Latio (156-157), and finds thus evidence strongly 
confirmatory of his belief that Horace accepted for Livius 
Andronicus the later — Accian — date. But, if I mistake 
not, it is far more natural to connect serus enim, etc., with 
sed in longum . . . ruris, both on the general principle, 
wholly beyond challenge, that it is better to connect a clause 
with what is near than with what is remote, and in view of 
the flow of 156 ff. as a whole. The sense seems to be, 
' traces of the old boorishness long remained, aye, they have 
endured to this day, for it was not till late that the Roman 
applied his finer powers to Greek literature,' etc. Stress is 
to be laid, as in the paraphrase, on acumina. To my mind, 
156 Graecia capta, etc., and 161 serus enim, etc., do not at 
all denote the same time, as Professor Hendrickson affirms ; 
rather, a long interval lies between the two periods indicated 
by these verses. Instead of having but one time indicated 
by 1 56-161 we have a series (the crude attempts at a native 
drama, described in 139-155), the first imitation of Greek 
models (156-157), the results of that first imitation — the 
partial removal of the old crudeness of form, and the devel- 
opment of munditiae, attended, however, in longum tempus 
by some of the old lack of art (157-160), the final develop- 
ment, late in coming, when the Roman applied his highest 
powers to the imitation of the best examples of the Greek 
dramatic art (161-163). 1 This interpretation of 156-163 is 
thoroughly in accord with all that has preceded in this 
Epistle, which is Horace's protest against the archaizing 
school of Latin literature; 2 see verses 50-138 entire, espe- 
cially 50-78. There is nothing in Horace's words taken by 
themselves which requires us to interpret post Punica bella 

1 By looking at sed in longum tamen aevum manserunt hodieque manent ves- 
tigia ruris, serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis as a whole, we see how 
well in longum aevum and serus enim fit each other, on my interpretation. 

2 See the discussion in my paper on " Archaism in Aulus Gellius," Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler (1894), 126-141, especially 135-137. 
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quietus (162) of the time after the Second Punic War (Accian 
chronology). 1 If, as I have urged above, much time elapsed 
between Graecia capta and serus enitn, then post Punica bella 
could be interpreted very well even of the Third Punic War. 
On the other hand, the interpretation which sees a long gap 
between Graecia capta and serus enitn fits well the commoner 
view of our passage as a whole ; Graecia capta may well refer 
to 240 b.c, set us enitn to the time of Ennius, Plautus, Terence, 
Pacuvius, etc. 

Unsatisfactory, too, is Leo's discussion of this passage, in 
Hermes, xxxix, 66. He admits that neither in victorem cepit 
nor in defluxit Saturnius is there definite hint of time. He 
rightly holds, against Hendrickson, that sed in longutn aevum 
. . . acumina chartis " hangt eng zusammen." But to his 
next words I cannot subscribe : " Der Romer hat sich nie 
vollig in litterarischen Dingen civilisirt : dazu hat er zu spat 
angefangen die griechischen Dichter grundlich vorzunehmen, 
ein b-^fniadr)^, serus studiorutn." This gives a wrong twist to 
verses 161-163, by making them far more derogatory than 
Horace could have meant them to be. These verses were 
meant not to condemn the Romans as wholly lacking in 
culture, in thorough-going mastery of the Greek literature ; 
would Horace have made such a criticism of Vergil ? of him- 
self ? They rather explain why that complete mastery came 
so late and why, therefore, what is early and old in Latin 
literature is not per se to be admired. That 161-163 are not 
so derogatory as Leo imagined is clearly seen from 164-167: 

temptavit quoque rem, si digne vertere posset, 
et placuit sibi, natura sublimis et acer, 
nam spirat tragicum satis et feliciter audet, 
sed turpem putat inscite metuitque lituram. 

Of these verses three surely are words of commendation ; 
167, emphasizing defects of form, brings us back to hodieque 
tnanent vestigia ruris, 160. 

When, asks Leo, did the Roman begin " too late " to apply 
himself to master fully Greek literature ? Surely, he replies, 

1 Against Professor Hendrickson's assumption throughout of the identity of 
Horace, Epp. II, i, 139 ft. and Livy, VII, 2 see above, page 131, n. 2. 
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after the Second Punic War; see 162-164. It is therefore 
clear that in 156-159 he had the same time in mind, the time 
of the beginning of literary productivity at Rome based on 
Greek models, the time of Livius Andronicus. Against all 
this lies what I said above against Professor Hendrickson's 
interpretation of 157-163. Other considerations, too, may 
be advanced against Leo's presentation. The beginning and 
the end of his brief discussion do not agree ; at first he talks 
of the date at which the Roman " hat . . . angefangen die 
griechischen Dichter grundlich vorzunehmen " ; at the end 
he talks of the beginnings of literary productivity at Rome 
after Greek models, and yet he wants us to believe that the 
dates for these different things are the same, were to Horace 
the same. In so far as his " grundlich vorzunehmen " repro- 
duces Horace's acumina (161), he was logically bound to see, 
as I saw (above, page 134), a long interval between 157 and 
161. We may compare here what Cicero says, de Legibus, 
1, 6 and de Oratore, 11, 51-52, about the lateness of really 
worthy historical writing among the Romans. 

On page 297 Hendrickson declares that Accius, spite of 
his error about the dates of Livius Andronicus, probably 1 
still regarded Livius as the earliest historical figure in the 
history of Roman drama and of Roman literature. He could 
not, however, have believed that there was no drama at 
all at Rome before 197 B.C., for "men still living in Accius' 
youth 2 would have been able to recall such dramatic per- 
formances from childhood memories " (298). Tradition, 
then, put plays before 197 b.c. The Annalists, indeed, 
put the first ludi scaenici in 365. 3 How was Accius to 

1 On the next page he waxes holder, saying that Accius "knew" that "with 
Livius Andronicus . . . the history of the j^a began." When did assertion become 
proof ? 

2 Professor Hendrickson has to insist on Accius' youth in this connection 
because he believes that there were no written records concerning the drama. 
Persons whose memories could have gone very far back of 197 could have come 
into contact with Accius only when Accius was still young. 

3 See page 299. Why should Professor Hendrickson have so readily accepted 
this date, seeing that he was so sceptical about other parts of ancient testimony? 
The errors of the ancients in the matter of dates were notorious. For the damage 
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account for this period ? This question Professor Hendrickson 
answers on pages 298-299 : 

With Livius Andronicus, further, he knew 1 that the history of the vea 
at Rome began ; therefore, if there was a period of dramatic history ante- 
cedent to Livius, what was the nature of the comedy of this period? To a 
Roman philologian moving emulously along the lines laid down by his 
Greek masters there could be, Kara, to eikos kou to dvayicaiov, but one an- 
swer, — an apxaia icoifuaBla, such as the Greek literary historians described, 
and before that, the elements out of which it grew. 

In a word, the false Accian chronology involved the mak- 
ing of another falsehood, the invention of a native drama 
prior to Livius Andronicus. 

Now, if men alive when Accius was young could have told 
him about dramatic performances (and I do not deny that 
they could), would they not have told him such things about 
the nature of the drama before his birth that he would of 
necessity have recognized its kinship with the drama of 
Livius Andronicus — i.e. with the vea, not with the ap^aia 
at all ? Did they know by experience any form of the comic 
drama (in the true sense of the word drama) other than the 
vea ? Accius, according to Teuff el, § 1 34, Schanz, § 47 a, 
was born in 170 b.c. ; hardly any one, therefore, could have 
been alive when he was young who could have told him of 
p'lays other than those with which he was familiar from per- 
sonal experience ; no such person could have had experience 
of plays other than those introduced by Livius Andronicus. 
Such persons could have known nothing by experience of 
any comedy but the vea. Had they talked to him at all 
about the character of the drama before his birth, as known 
to them, they would therefore most certainly have prevented 
him from inventing, as Hendrickson maintains he invented, a 

which the acceptance of the Annalists' testimony to the year 365 does to the 
theory of Hendrickson, A. J. P. xv, and Leo, Hermes, XXIV, see A J. P. XXXIII, 136. 
Further, the acceptance of 365 B.C. as the date of the first ludi scaenici works 
havoc for Professor Hendrickson in another way. Between 365 and 240, Livius' 
true date, there is a long period to be accounted for; the Varronian chronology 
could, therefore, as readily as the Accian, have given rise to invention to fill up 
this long gap. 

1 See p. 136, n. I. 
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purely fictitious account of the comic drama. One might ask 
also what evidence there is that Accius cared at all about 
these matters when he was young. Professor Hendrickson 
now lays stress (300) on the fact that in Livy's account (vn, 
2, 8) we have Livius qui ab saturis primus ausus est argu- 
mento fabulam serere, whereas Varro ap. Gell. xvii, 21, 42 1 
says primus omnium L. Livius poeta fabulas docere Romae 
coepit. He interprets this to mean that Livy (with whom 
he believes Horace to have been in full accord : see above, 
page 131, note 2) thought of forms of the drama antecedent to 
the plays of Andronicus, whereas the authority of Gellius 
(" Varro ") did not. Hence he says (300) : 

The two statements stand over against each other in marked and dis- 
tinct antithesis, and are wholly irreconcilable. For while in the one 
(Livy) Livius Andronicus is given an organic place in the development 
of a native Roman comedy (a view which we have seen was the inevitable 
outcome of a false chronology), in the other (Varro) he is designated with 
marked and unmistakable emphasis as the absolute beginner of dramatic 
performances at Rome. 

But are the two passages so far apart? Surely they lie 
far closer together than Horace, Epp. 11, 1, 156, Livy, xxxiv, 
4, 4 and xxv, 40, 2, which, as we saw above (pages 1 31-132), 
Professor Hendrickson unhesitatingly grouped together. Both 
Livy and Gellius make Livius Andronicus the first play- 
wright, the first maker of true fabulae. What right have we 
to infer from Gellius' language that there had been, in his 
opinion, nothing prior to Livius Andronicus ? On that point 
he is silent ; we have no right to put words into his mouth. 
There are two significant words in Gellius' account, poeta 
and fabulas, both suggestive of some measure of artistic de- 
velopment; he is thinking in this paragraph, as throughout 
the chapter, of the really important things (§ 1). One need 
merely suggest that Livy, in a review of Roman history cov- 
ering 142 books, could find time to go into details about the 
history of Roman comedy, but that Gellius, in a review of 
both Greek and Roman history covering only 206 lines, 

1 Once more let reference be made to the discussion on pages 128-129, 
above. 
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could hardly have included anything but the summafastigia 
rerum)- 

So much for my own views of Hendrickson's arguments. 
Leo, Hermes, xxxix, 64, had, I found, taken ground similar 
to mine. He had pointed out that Livy does not speak in 
terms of fabulae before Livius Andronicus ; he speaks only 
of " Wechselreden im Verse," then of " regelrecht f iir Ge- 
sang und Tanzbewegung componirten saturae " ; the drama 
appeared first with Livius Andronicus, qui ab saturis ausus 
est primus argumento serere fabulam? How far the " Urhe- 
ber " of this account wished to give to the saturae a dramatic 
character is not clear ; but it is to be noted, continues Leo, 
that he put the saturae between "den alternis gesungenen 
Fescenninen " and the fabulae? Thus, Andronicus figures 
as the creator of the Roman drama, to be sure, but as a 
creator who, " von den saturae ausgehend, 4 diese durch Er- 
findung zum Drama erhoben hat." Varro, however, knew 
that Andronicus had found, indeed, " Volksbrauch und offent- 
liche Spiele," but no regular production, " an die er anknupf en 
konnte oder ankniipfte " ; he knew that Andronicus, born a 
Greek, imported the Greek drama. 

Leo passes on now to declare (64) that Varro's phrase, 
primus omnium, in Gell. xvn, 21, 42, shows that Andronicus 
introduced something entirely new — the art of Sophocles 
and Menander ; the words do not refer to an art developed 

1 If Professor Hendrickson meant to connect primus more closely with om- 
nium poeta than with the verbal part of the sentence, his case is not thereby- 
helped, for (1) such divorce of primus from the verb is more apparent than real, 
and (2) the first artistic dramatic writer might well have been first in literature 
in general; with literature in general Livy I.e. has nothing to do. 

2 On page 64, note 2, Leo remarks that in A.J.P. xv, 13 Hendrickson had 
taken Livy's words argumento fabulam serere differently : "fabula habe es vorher 
gegeben, nur ohne argumentum. Der Zusammenhang empfiehlt, wie mir scheint, 
diese Erklarung nicht." See also my discussion in A.J.P. xxxm, 140. Leo's 
own view of Livy's words will not hold if ab saturis does not imply that Livy had 
written saturae (see note 4). It is most unfortunate that the interpretation of 
these important words should be so uncertain. 

3 This would imply, I take it, progress toward plays proper. 

4 Leo's words " von den saturae ausgehend " I take to imply a belief that 
Livius had at first written saturae; if so, Leo had changed his mind since writing 
Hermes, XXIV, 78 (on the latter passage see A.J.P. xxxm, 139, n. 2). 
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out of rudimentary Roman sports. So, too, Varro's words in 
Cicero, Brutus, 73 {qui primus fabulam dedit) and in Cicero, 
Tusc. 1, 3. 

On all this I make several comments. It has been shown 
above (pages 128-129) that there is no justification for finding 
in Gellius, xvn, 21, 42 or in Cicero, Brutus, J^ the views of 
Varro. Next, there is nothing in Gellius to show that Gellius 
or any one else had declared that Andronicus had introduced 
the art of Sophocles and Menander. Surely Gellius can say 
that some one wrote so-and-so many years after the death of 
Sophocles and Menander without implying that the author 
wrote in the manner of Sophocles or Menander. 

Now, since Leo falsely accepts as evidence of the true 
Varronian views with respect to the early history of comedy 
among the Romans Gellius, xvu, 21, 42 and Cicero, Brutus, 
71, we need not devote any time to the elaborate effort made 
by him in the rest of his paper to prove that Livy, vn, 2 is 
un- Varronian, though not necessarily pre- Varronian. Since 
he had no starting-point, his discussion was a waste of time. 
One may recall Professor Botsford's remarks about the fruit- 
lessness of German efforts to recover and reconstruct lost 
historical sources {A.J .P. xxxiv, 88). 

Presently Professor Hendrickson sums up his paper. The 
Accian chronology, he maintains, appears in Livy and Horace ; 
both, then, are pre-Varronian. 

Varro, ... by discovering the true chronological position of Livius 
and the recorded facts of Roman dramatic history, was able to affirm with 
great distinctness and emphasis that he had nothing to do with any earlier 
dramatic performances, that, indeed, there had never been a drama at Rome 
(primus omnium) before Livius Andronicus. 

Thus with the downfall of the chronology of Accius, the whole structure 
of artificial literary history to which it had given rise fell. 

Thus Professor Hendrickson brought himself to deny com- 
pletely, as he had not done in his first article, the tradition of 
dramatic performances at Rome prior to Livius Andronicus ; 
in his first paper he had been content to banish the dramatic 

satura. 1 

1 That he had not succeeded even in this, my papers in T.A.P.A. XL, lii-lvi, 
and A.J.P. xxxm, 125-148 have, I think, shown. 
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I have, I believe, shown that the arguments on which Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson relies in this second paper on the general 
subject of the early Roman drama are without weight. Even 
Archimedes needed a ttov o-tco. Before Leo and Professor 
Hendrickson can distinguish Varronian from pre-Varronian 
and un-Varronian views they must have a definite criterion. 
What did Varro really say ? is, of course, the first question. 
Professor Leo cannot answer this question by his mere asser- 
tion ; he cannot answer it by misinterpretation of Gellius and 
Cicero, by confusion of sections in reality different in theme 
and very likely different in authorship ; he cannot answer it 
by forgetting, as he did in the case of Brutus, 73, something 
as important and as vital to his problem as the contents of 
Cicero, Brutus, 60. Nor can Professor Hendrickson answer 
this question by repeating, however eloquently, the unsup- 
ported assertions of another scholar. The basis of Varro's 
supposed views, in the papers of Leo and Hendrickson both, 
is Gellius, xvn, 21, 42 and Cicero, Brutus, 73 ; how badly they 
have handled these passages has been fully shown above, 
pages 128-129. Further, it has been shown that Hendrickson's 
attempt to connect Horace, Epp. 11, 1, 156 with Cato's speech 
of 195 b.c. as a means of determining the date Horace had 
in mind when he wrote Graecia capta, etc., though ingenious 
in the highest degree, is in no sense logical proof of his 
contention. Nor can his interpretation of serus enim, etc., 
Horace, Epp. 11, 1, 161, be accepted by an unprejudiced 
reader. With the removal of the supports of the theory, the 
theory of necessity collapses. 

Every student of Latin literature craves light on the earlier 
periods of that literature. But light cannot come through 
faulty reasoning or through combinations resting on founda- 
tions insecure or wholly non-existent. 

One point more I note in conclusion. On page 303 Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson writes thus of his ascription of " the 
fiction of a Roman drama before Livius " to Accius : 

I see nothing which stands in the way of such an assumption ; nor is 
there, on the other hand, any figure in the pre-Varronian period to whom 
it can be referred with equal probability, nor any source from which it 
would more naturally have come than the Libri didascalikon. . . . 
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In a word, at the close of his discussion, Professor Hen- 
drickson does the very thing for which, at the beginning of 
his paper, he had taken other scholars to task. They had 
wrongly ascribed certain things to Varro, he says, because 
they could think of no one else to hold sponsor for them ; 
Hendrickson, having got rid of Varro, ascribes the same 
things to Accius, because, with Varro unavailable, he can 
think of no more likely source than Accius. 



